Some have said here that we should not discuss the
motives behind the various proposals. One might agree
Lhat, after all, it does not matter to us what motives guided
this or that delegation in maiking its proposal. But on the
other hand, it is certainly not the wording of proposals that
interests us, but their actual substance.
Th^ Australian delegation says that in principle it is
for reparations. But recall the substance of its proposals,
and it will be obvious that in practice they amount to abolish-
ing reparations. This is as if somebody kindly offered a
chair to his neighbour, and then, by way of a joke, say,
pulled it away from under him as he was about to sit down.
In such cases it is dangerous to rely on words, and it is
better to look round so as not to become the victim of a
bad joke, even though it be on the part of a friend* That
is why we think that one cannot judge the substance of a
proposal by its wording, but should analyze its real meaning
and draw the appropriate conclusions, even if some people
may not like it*
It was also said here that one should not express doubt
as to whether a given delegation is expressing the opinion
of its people. But it is impossible to agree to the utterances
of delegates being restricted in this way. In democratic
countries there are ways of verifying whether a representa-
tive is really expressing the will of the people. Why should
not this question be sometimes raised, if there are weighty
grounds for it? In democratic countries there are also fully
elaborated and practically tested methods of remedying the
situation when a given representative expresses the opinion
not of the broad mass of the people, but of some particular
group.
As you know, last year, at the Berlin (Potsdam) con-
ference, which lasted only two weeks, at the beginning of
the conference we saw one set of representatives of Great
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